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Our cover: 

The field coils of a huge diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive generator frame an 
electrician using a high-pressure air 
blast to “blow off" a generator arma- 
ture, part of the cleaning process. An 
article by Archie Duffie on page 4 
tells how one of CN's major electrical 
shops was remodelled. 


Keeping Track is published by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, and mailed 
free to all employees and pensioners. 
Address changes should be reported 
to immediate supervisors or the Supt. 
of Pensions and Welfare Plans. Sub- 
scription rate for others is $1.50 per 
year. Second class mailing privileges 
have been authorized by the Post 
Office Department, Ottawa. Any article 
may be reprinted. A credit line will 
be appreciated. Advertising rates are 
available from the Business Manager. , 
Postal address: 

P.O. Box 8100, Montreal 3, Que. 


Opinion: 


A CN man who thinks seriously 
about the future of the organization 
where he earns his daily bread is W. C. 
Murray, assistant engineer of the 
Chaleur Area. 

In a sincere effort to communicate 
with his fellow employees, Mr. Murray 
sent the following unsolicited article to 
Keeping Track. 


One of the keynotes of President 
Kennedy's inaugural address was 
“Ask not what your Country can do 
for you, ask what you can do for your 
Country.” The unselfishness called 
for in this appeal can be asked of each 
employee in our great CN family, by 
each one of us asking ourselves — 
“What can | do for our Company?” It 
may be that many of our employees 
feel so secure in their jobs that they 
think the company owes them every- 
thing, and in return give only minimum 
services. Others who do not feel so 
secure have more reason to come for- 
ward with ideas, suggestions and 
recommendations to better their lot 
and that of the CN family in general. 

The question for each of us, no 
matter what our job, should be ‘What 
can | do?" to keep our present traffic 
in all its phases and to increase pro- 
duction and services towards a good, 
healthy growth. The large deficit of last 
year is a challenge for ali. The evident 
urgency of the situation demands that 
this challenge be met by the co-opera- 
tive effort of labor and management. 

To do our best effort to hold and im- 
prove business, think first of what type 
of employee you are... good, bad or 
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indifferent. If you are a good employee, 
you are a conscientious worker; if you 
are bad, could you not do better to earn 
your salary; if you are indifferent, are 
you in a rut? 

You should think long, hard and big 
on ideas where improvements can be 
made, either in your own department 
or in other departments. Think now, 
act now, either through the company's 
suggestion plan or any other way 
you wish. 

Constructive thinking is the best, but 
your critical ideas may be important. 
In any case, write it up or tell our sales 
department your thoughts. 

Think! Have you a way of getting 
teenage groups to take to train travel? 
The youth of today spends a large 
portion of the nation’s money, yet 
thousands have yet to enjoy relaxed 
comforts of train travel, or have the 
pleasure of the thrilling experience of 
our sleeper services. Think and talk to 
your business associates. Get their 
ideas and gripes on travel, freight and 
other services the railway has to offer. 
lf these people, our customers, give 
you an idea, get it to our traffic people. 

Yes, there are many things one can 
do. Do your daily tasks better, be an 
efficient conscientious workman, be 
thoughtful concerning materials, avoid 
waste, seek out short but safe methods 
of doing jobs, be a little extra courteous 
to your travelling public, be first to 
stand up for railway interests. Think of 
nothing less than the best for our 
customers for they are the ones who 
pay our salaries. 

Management has reorganized to- 
wards efficient operating areas. Per- 
haps we employees can reorganize our 
thoughts and efforts to assist manage- 
ment in a cooperative intention to 
make and keep each area an efficient, 
economical unit of our CN family. o 





Bargain rates 
for freight 


by Anson J. Raymond 


A fresh marketing approach to at- 
tract new business and offset the 
inroads of other competitive carriers 
is being introduced this month by the 
CN's freight sales department. The 
new sales vehicle has a name: In- 
centive Freight Rates. 

These new rail rates are designed 
initially to apply to the movement of 
goods between specific points in an 
experimental area of central Canada. 

Differing from other freight rate 
scales published in the past, which 
only applied to certain listed com- 
modities, the new incentive rates ac- 
commodate most commodities. 

The new rates are intended to attract 
a much larger share of new business 
by taking advantage of the boxcar's 
ability to carry heavier and bulkier 
loads at lower costs. 

Effective June 5, the incentive rates 
apply to standard boxcar shipments 
ranging in weight from 20,000 to 120,000 
pounds. Shippers are offered a new 
flexibility and savings with the choice 
of eleven minimum weights. 

G. R. Johnston, CN general sales 
manager, freight, says the new rates 
will encourage loading toward the full 
capacity of a boxcar to the mutual 
advantage of the shipper and the CN. 
By filling up, or utilizing, what is often 
only partially filled boxcar capacity, 
the CN is able to pass a saving along 
to the shipper by offering reduced 
rates. 

“No matter what shipping weight is 
chosen, an attractive rate is offered,” 
Mr. Johnston says. ‘Furthermore, we 
believe incentive rates will encourage 
industry to make changes in distri- 
bution, warehousing and packaging 
to take maximum advantage of the 
flexibility and savings they offer.”’ 

Initial application of the rates will 
be from eight points of origin in 


Ontario and Quebec — Sarnia, Chicou- 
timi, Jonquiere, Arvida, Drummond- 
ville, Granby, St. Hyacinthe and Sorel— 
on shipments to a considerable num- 
ber of other communities in the two 
provinces, located between the points 
of origin. 

“The area will be extended as our 
experience grows with these rates," 
Mr. Johnston says. 

“With these new competitive rates, 
the CN is attempting to regain pricing 
leadership in Canadian transportation 
by offering sufficient commercial value 
to the shipper to attract his customer 
interest,’ he says. 

A few items which will be restricted 
from the general rates include bulky 
commodities such as empty tin cans 
and steel drums, insulating materials 
and refrigerators, stoves and washing 
machines. However, a special rate 
scale will be available for these com- 
modities where space rather than 
weight is a consideration. 

A manufacturer can make consider- 
able savings by shipping in larger 
quantity under the new incentive rates. 
By increasing shipments from 20,000 
to 60,000 pounds, he can often save 
up to 50 per cent. 

For example, under the new rates a 
20,000-pound shipment between Chi- 
coutimi and Toronto has a rate of 
$1.12 per 100 pounds. But when the 
weight reaches 60,000 pounds the rate 
drops to 59 cents, and reaches 56 
cents for a 120,000-pound shipment. 

Between Sarnia and Quebec City 
the rate is $1.22 for a 20,000-pound 
shipment, which drops to 63 cents at 
60,000 pounds, and to 57 cents for 
120,000 pounds. 

As the weight of each shipment 
increases there are built-in rate reduc- 
tions to compensate for the shipper's 
increased costs in moving to heavier 


shipping weights. Such increased 
costs which are compensated for in 
the new rate structure include: capital 
tied up in inventory; inventory risk; 
warehousing costs and loading and 
unloading costs as boxcars are loaded 
closer to their physical capacity. 

While incentive freight rates are 
not entirely new — although they have 
generally been more restricted than 
the new scale — past experience helps 
to measure their effectiveness in at- 
tracting and retaining new traffic. Sev- 
eral restricted incentive rate scales, 
published by the CN in the mid-1950s, 
have proved extremely successful in 
increasing the railway's share of the 
competitive transportation market. 

A big promotional push has gone 
into launching the new incentive scale, 
including numerous presentations to 
senior management, salesmen and 
freight agents in Ontario and Quebec 
to tell the story and pre-sell the new 
rate scale. Instructional media have 
included a slide presentation and pre- 
paration of a special booklet for sales- 
men answering questions likely to be 
esked by shippers. 

A slide presentation, highlighting 
the profitable aspects of the plan for 
both our customers and the railway, 
has already been made to the CN's 
board of directors; senior manage- 
ment in the sales, operations and 
research and development depart- 
ments; sales management in the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence regions; and 
to the sales force and selected freight 
agents in the London, Toronto, Mont- 
real, Champlain and Quebec areas. 

Full page advertisements are sched- 
uled to appear in local newspapers 
in Ontario and Quebec communities 
on the day the rates go into effect, 
with follow-up advertisements as re- 
quired at a later date. The advertise- 
ments, captioned “Save on Shipping 
Costs -- call your CN freight office” 
and carrying the local rate scale, will 
advertise a desk blotter and memo 
pad available to shippers on request. 
For the ready reference of shippers, 
the new incentive rates are printed 
in CN orange on the blotters and 
scratch pads. 

Meantime, the CN sales forces in 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
regions are out in their territories this 
month making personal contact with 
our present and potential customers— 
pointing out how they can save with 
these new incentive rail rates. > 





The final scale model of 
completely rearranged electrical 
winging shop at Point St. Charles. 


Problems ? 

We've gota million of them. 

Most people would just as soon 
duck problems. No one worth his salt 
refuses to face up to the ones that 
can't be ducked, but most of us don't 
go looking for problems. Chess 
players excepted, of course. 

And then there are some people in 
CN who not only look for problems, 
but get on the phone and typewriter 
and beg other CN people to dig up 
problems for them. 

Take the work study groups, for 
example. 

At the company’s Work Study Train- 
ing Centre at St. Agathe, Que., CN 
men have been going back to school 
to learn how to apply new techniques 
to the solution of the myriad problems 
that crop up in running a railroad — 
especially a railroad like CN, ever on 
the search for methods to do the job 
more effectively. 

In the process of scratching around 
for problems to get their teeth into, the 
Work Studiers requested Joe Vilagos, 
supervisor, shop methods at Montreal, 
to line up something for them, and he 
came up with a dandy. 

Aided by John McKendrick, now 


work study analyst at Moncton, and Val 
Dikaitis, draftsman at the Point St. 
Charles shops, Joe revived a big 
problem that he and his associates 
had met and already licked. 

The problem, involving the plant 
layout at the electrical winding shop at 
Point St. Charles, where they repair 
the huge generators and traction 
motors of diesel-electric locomotives, 
was first recognized by Dick Worraker, 
general foreman of the electrical de- 
partment, and the work study trouble- 
shooters, with a big assist from the 
shop methods department, made an 
exhaustive five-month study of the 
situation. 

Major changes calling for a com- 
plete revamping of the plant were 
recommended and adopted. Cost of 
the changes and for new material used 
came to $80,000, but the savings have 
worked out at $30,000 a year, so we get 
our money back, plus. 

The whole deal was planned and 
implemented with the full co-operation 
of the unions. There were no staff 
reductions, yet the plant chalked up a 
tremendous improvement in output. 

During the period of the study, 
certain work was being “farmed out” 


They 
remodelled 


the 
winding shop 


by Archie Duffie 
photos by Gerry Richard 


by the winding shop. But the increased 
efficiency level resulting from applica- 
tion of the work study team’s recom- 
mendations meant that this work could 
be brought back, to be handled in our 
own shop ata substantial savings. 

The CN men involved in this matter 
are flattered and pleased that many 
American manufacturers have visited 
the remodelled plant, and have gone 
home marvelling both at the smooth 
efficiency with which the job is being 
handled, and the increased productiv- 
ity of the shop. 

They also observe, with quiet pride, 
that this case was the real beginning 
of work study at Point St. Charles, and 
that the success of the project is being 
recognized right across the system as 
an example of teamwork at its best. g 





Right: /nstalling coils in slots of 
armature, one of many operations on 
generator part on its carefully planned 
trip through shop. 


Above: Electrician ‘torquing up" 
assembly of generator from locomotive 


Above: This man is soldering 
commutator risers on armature. 


Right: Automatic grinding machine 
smooths down armature commutator. 





Camera care 
can improve 
your photos 


Ken Hand, manager of CN's photographic branch, passes on some 
worthwhile tips for getting the most from your camera this summer. 


Dust off your camera, polish up your 
lens. Summer ts here and it's picture- 
shooting season. 

The good weather has brought into 
the shops a variety of new equipment 
promising top quality results, but with 
proper care and an annual clean-up, 
that old reliable camera in the back of 
the drawer should come through with 
another selection of pictorial memories 
of a summer of fun. 

lf your camera has been lying idle 
since your last vacation trip, don't 
wait until the night before you leave 
to check it over. © 

Take a look at last year's slides or 
prints. Were you disappointed in some 
of them? 

Why not ask the advice of an ex- 
perienced amateur, a_ professional 
photographer, or your local dealer? 

A few minutes spent with him going 
over your last attempts may bring out 
some relatively simple reason for the 
trouble. Usually, there is a funda- 
mental cause that can be avoided or 
corrected. 

Vacation snapshots are priceless 
souvenirs that will give you years of 
pleasure in recalling happy holiday 
trips. 


Invest some time in knowing your 
camera and film before you leave. 


_ It's an investment that will pay off in 


clear, colorful photos. 

Wipe or vacuum-clean out the cam- 
era body and carrying case to remove 
dust, grit or sand. This will reduce 
scratches and abrasion marks, as well 
as those white spots of unexposed 
areas on the film. Static electricity will 
cause the film to attract dust to it 
in some circumstances. 

Blow the dust off the lens surface, 
then wipe it gently and carefully with 
lens cleaning tissue or a very soft, 
well-washed cloth. 

Don't use ordinary paper tissues of 
the household tissue type. They may 
scratch your precious lens. Proper 
lens tissue only costs a few cents a 
pack, and it should last for months. 

Also avoid any liquid cleaner other 
than special lens cleaner fluid, and 
use even that sparingly. 

A special retracting brush that folds 
up like a lipstick tube is available for 
dusting lenses and is highly recom- 
mended. The total investment for a 
brush, tissue and lens cleaner fluid 
comes to less than two dollars. 

lf you are planning to buy a new 


camera for your trip, look over the 
field carefully. 

Each year brings new models and 
new gadgets, and here is where expert 
advice should be sought. 

If you haven't a photographic expert 
among your friends, read the photo- 
graphic monthly magazines to see the 
latest trends. Read the ads and com- 
pare features and prices. 

To protect yourself, always expose 
a roll of color film in a new camera 
before you get out into the country. 
lf there should be a mechanical or 
optical defect, it should show up 
before you take off for that holiday trip. 

lf you are completely at sea as to 
what to buy, | suggest you consider a 
35 mm camera, a favorite with Cana- 
dian National's own photographic staff 
for personal use, and settle on one 
type of color film. Experiment with 
your first roll, and seek competent 
advice when you get the results back 
from the processor. You will avoid 
many disappointments. 

The combination of a reasonably- 
priced 35 mm and a slide projector is 
probably the best method of starting 
in the wonderful world of photograghy. 

Insure your valuable photographic 





equipment against theft or loss while 
travelling. Look up your insurance 
policies and see if your camera equip- 
ment is covered. 

lf you have several hundred dollars 


invested in equipment, consider a 
“floater” policy even for a short trip. 
A phone call to your insurance agent 
will give you the details. 

Another form of protection is a 
leather eveready camera case. After 
investing in a camera, a few dollars 
more will wrap your camera in an 
attractive and durable leather jacket. 
This will absorb many unintentional 
knocks and weather proof your camera 
all the time. Keep some plastic bags 
handy and roll your camera and film 
in them in your suitcase. They keep 
out moisture and dust. Even in a 
zipper type camera case they are a 
practical protection. 

lf your camera doesn't have the 
latest automatic aperture operated 
by a photo cell, what about exposures ? 
Purchase a card type exposure guide 
for the film you are using. It is a quick, 
handy reference for most light con- 
ditions. Lacking that, tape the paper 
exposure guide supplied with the film 
to the back of your camera or eveready 


case, where it will always be in front 
of you for reference. 

lf you haven't used an exposure 
meter don't buy one with the idea of 
improving on last year’s exposures 
unless you have time to experiment 
with at least two rolls of film. Adjust- 
ing to a meter takes time. 

Buy one if you will, but leave it at 
home until you learn to run it. Exposure 
meters can do more harm than good 
in unexperienced hands, and a paper 
exposure guide is safer for the be- 
ginner. 

Incidentally, if you buy a fully auto- 
matic camera, remember that it is not 
always “correct”. These new cameras 
take a general reading, and can actual- 
ly underexpose on some scenes where 
the general lighting level is high, as 
on a sunlit beach. 

However, both still and movie 
cameras are now “automated,” and 
this is becoming a standard feature. 
They are a wonderful help for the 
person who is not mechanically in- 
clined. However, do give them a 
thorough try-out before leaving on an 
extended trip. Even factory-new ones 
have to be adjusted in some cases. 

Tripods are a good investment, 


Not everyone will be lucky enough to 
get a photo of pretty girls in bathing 
suits this summer, but be ready just 
in case. Photographing beach scenes 
like this can be tricky, as there is 
usually less light than you would 
expect. And if you want to get sharp 
shots of moving people, wait until the 
sun is really blazing down and set the 
exposure time as short as possible. 


particularly if you're using a movie 
camera. They will give you steady 
films and will make you think before 
shooting. Good movie technique is 
use a tripod whenever possible. There 
are new short-length light weight mo- 
dels that can be tucked into your 
camera case. 

Drop in at the local camera store 
where you're vacationing. Browse 
through the postcard rack for ideas, 
and look over the color transparencies 
they have for sale. It's usually worth 
a dollar or two to pick up extra-special 
slides to supplement your own 
efforts. 

Good shooting! . 





These trains 
don't run 
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by Archie Duffie 


' i 
You're a railroad transportation man, 


and you have a subdivision that's 
earning its keep. But you have an idea 
in the back of your mind that a lot more 
revenue could be pulled out of it... if. 

This subdivision is so many miles 
long, the ruling grade is on record. 
Your motive power is rated at such- 
and-such horsepower, the signalling 
is another known quantity. You know 
the density of train movements, the 
type of train you have to-handle. You 
know the operating rules affecting 
priority of train movement, the sched- 
uled running times and stops and time 
needed to set out and pick up cars, 
and how many passing tracks and 
sidings you have, plus their capacity. 

Also entering into the cost of run- 
ning a train over your subdivision are 
a couple of dozen other factors, some 
of them involving the outer-space of 
higher economics, about which you 
haven't time to think. 

Now, how would it be if, all other 
things being equal, the boss would 
let you have some higher-powered 
engines, or lengthen your sidings, 
or put centralized traffic control over 
the whole subdivision, or flatten out 
the curves and grades for you? 

How are you going to put it up to 
him? 

He'd want to know all the angles — 
everything about everything — before 
he would commit the Company to 
budgeting for the work. 

Using pencils and scratch pads, and 
ordinary arithmetic, it could take your 
entire staff years to do all the old- 
fashioned ciphering necessary to re- 
duce your problem to figures. Cost 
more midnight oil that it would be 
worth. 

You'd need some kind of electronic 
computer, something that could make 
thousands of calculations an hour, if 







































































the job was to be done before your 
65th birthday and give you a nice warm 
memory of achievement to go with 
that retirement gift from the boys. 

Well, you can stop worrying. 

This kind of problem has already 
been worked out. The sleuths who 
have come up with the answers are 
the operational research physicists, 
mathematicians and engineers at Mon- 
treal, and they are using just the kind 
of computer you had in mind. The OR 
people, headed by Peter Wilson, work 
closely with the accounting depart- 
ment integrated data processing staf- 


fers, who know all there is to know 
about electronic computers. 

“We look at railroad problems from 
the scientific point of view,"’ says Mr. 
Wilson, a tidy, alert man with a Scots 
burr in his speech. “We find out 
what's happening by observation and 
measurement, then do something 
about it.”’ 

Some of the most successful and 
interesting work of OR is being done 
in the field of simulation. This means, 
in effect, using an electronic computer 
as a sort of laboratory to reproduce 
certain phases of railroad operation 





and test what might be expected to 
happen ina given set of circumstances. 

Take the perennial problem of de- 
termining schedule time for trains. 
Say you want to run a new train over a 
certain line. How long will it take to 
make the trip? If you add ten cars, 
what happens? If you hook on another 
diesel unit, what then? 

Calculations like these can be fairly 
straightforward, but they'd be infinitely 
laborious by hand. 

Fortunately, an electronic computer 
doesn't worry or complain about la- 
borious tasks, nor complicated ones; 


Many readers of Keeping Track, 
especially in the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Regions, will have seen CN 
boxcars whose doors are painted a 
bright yellow. 

This isn't done to pretty them up, 
but is a special identifying mark, and 
its use came about as the result of a 
survey by OR, with no buzzing com- 
puters in the background this time. 

Instead, the OR people applied the 
principles set forth in their unofficial 
departmental slogan — observe, meas- 
ure, predict and test. 

One of the things that strikes people 
starting to learn the railroad business 
is our astronomical-size investment 
in rolling stock. 

The average passenger train costs 
about $3 million. A freight train comes 
to anything from $1,250,000 to $1,500,- 
000. CN's fleet of diesels costs half a 
billion dollars. 


A large part of the total effort of the 
OR group is devoted to getting maxi- 


mum value out of this enormous 
expenditure. 

Freight car utilization is a good case 
in point, with our freight car inventory 
running about a billion dollars. 

Many different approaches — plain 
and fancy —- have been made to the 
problem of establishing a basis for 
planning ahead on car movement, so 
we can move units of our giant freight 
fleet in the most economical way. 

The work is still very much alive, and 
encouraging results have come from 
at least one direction. 

In the railroad, we find ourselves 
perpetualiy short of what are called 
Grade A cars, used for high quality 
merchandise. 

An analysis of the situation devel- 
oped suggestions for closer control 
of Grade A cars. Normally, loaded 
cars are under definite routing, but 


empties are fair game for hungry car 
distributors everywhere. 

It was proposed that 100 cars be 
completely reconditioned, their doors 
painted yellow for identification, and 
that they be assigned to carry paper 
from Kapuskasing to New York, with 
instructions stencilled on the cars that 
they should be returned to Kapuskas- 
ing when empty. 

Records were kept carefully, and 
the results were even better than had 
been hoped for. 

Loaded utilization of the cars went 
up 25 per cent compared to the other 
control groups, there was no appreci- 
able increase in empty-car miles, re- 
pair costs on the cars went down, and 
they stayed in Grade A condition. 

Now there are some 2,200 yellow- 
door cars on the system, and the plan 
is well beyond the experimental stage. 

Shippers are delighted, which is the 
way we like to keep them. * 





it just hums and flashes and chuckles 
away, incredibly sure of itself, and 
spews out the answers at fantastic 
speed. 

It's a little terrifying to an outsider, 
but the lads who run it have no qualms, 
secure in their knowledge that, relent- 
lessly efficient though it may be, it 
couldn't make a move unless one of 
them thumbed the right button. 

It has a marvellous glass and metal 
“brain,” but not a nickel’s worth of 


initiative, and you need both of these 


to run a railroad. 

Our transportation people are now 
running a whole shift on an IBM 
computer, analyzing all trains on our 
main lines fordifferent power-to-weight 
ratios, and giving information on run- 
ning times, speed, utilization of power 
provided, effects of speed limits and 
even a printed graph of the speeds. 

The method being used was devel- 
oped in the early days of OR, and they 
tried it out first on a test run of the 
Continental Limited between Nakina 
and Hornepayne. 

They picked this line because, a 
short time earlier, the transportation 
department had run a line test over 
the section, using a fully-instrumented 
car. The agreement between the meas- 
ured results and the computer results 
was almost unbelievable — a mere 40 
seconds variation in a three-hour train 
trip. It proved a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of the new 
method, and sold it solidly to the 
transportation people. 

For more examples of the usefulness 
of the method, let's see how it resolved 
a number of other problems. 

One such problem concerned the 
question as to whether we were getting 
full value from our motive power. 

In one test, the computer produced 
a comparison showing that an extra 


diesel unit, costing $200,000, gave a 
reduction of only eight and a half 
minutes over a certain stretch of track, 
with an increase in fuel expense of 
162 per cent. 

The railroad then knew exactly what 
price it would pay for more speed, and 
was in a much better position to 
decide whether the speedup was worth 
the extra cost. 

Another use to which the new tool 
was put was in deciding the type of 
diesel unit that would be most effective 
in CN's growing chain of hump yards. 

There had been talk of buying a 
fairly powerful unit to push the cars 
up and over the hump. Using the train 
performance technique, OR was able 
to show that a less powerful and less 
expensive unit could handle the job. 

It took about five hours to prepare 
and feed the data through the machine, 
and obtain an answer to a complex 
problem. 

Simulating train performance on a 
computer also helps the decision- 
makers concerned with CTC. 

This last word in train control sys- 
tems is being placed in service on 
more and more miles of CN line each 
year, and OR surveys have been of 
great help to the signal department in 
planning new installations. 

Movement of trains over these sec- 
tions is policed by despatchers, ex- 
perienced railroaders who must take 
into account dozens of interrelated 
factors. 

In redesigning main line and sidings 
for CTC, the Canadian National ob- 
viously didn't want to install signals on 
any more sidings than was necessary. 
It costs $50,000 to signal one siding. 

So a computer was fed the same kind 
of information that a despatcher would 
use, and was set — “programmed,” to 
use the proper word —to render the 


decisions that the despatcher would 
make. In this way, the railway is able 
to test the effect of different alterna- 
tives on operating efficiency, and make 
sure of the best value for capital ex- 
penditure before spending the money. 

The computer produces results on 
one day's trains in 12 minutes, on a 
whole week's trains in one and a half 
hours, and this method is being used 
to examine all our CTC proposals. 

Peter Wilson and his associates in 
OR like to say that while train simula- 
tion on electronic computers is the 
most spectacular phase of their work, 
it is still just one phase. Most of their 
efforts are directed along more prosaic 
lines. Using fairly simple methods, 
they are producing other results equal- 
ly as useful as those obtained from 
the glamorous. shiny, world-of-the- 
future computers. 

So, armed with our oldest weapons 
— observation, measurement, testing 
— and our newest one — the electronic 
computer — plus good old-fashioned 
horse-sense as a catalyst, operational 
research moves to attack some of the 
important problems that beset the 
railroads. - 





Tact makes friends 


Briskly, and with more than a sug- 
gestion of grimness in her manner, the 
business-like woman advanced on The 
Man Behind The Counter in one of 
Canadian National's big stations. 

Treating him to a cold, stony stare, 
she snapped, in drill-sergeant tones, 
“Young man, what time does the three 
o'clock train leave?” 

Some of us would like to say, ‘Well, 
I'll tell you, lady. It leaves at 60 minutes 
after two, on the dot.” 

Needless to add, after an answer 
like that the railway would be lucky 
if the woman boarded the three o'clock 
train at all — or any of our trains for 
that matter. 

On the other hand, if you're like 
Joe Harris, information clerk in Cana- 
dian National's Winnipeg station, you 
would reply with tact. 

“No matter how silly the question 
may seem,” says Joe, “you've got to 
remember that people tend to think 
of trains in terms of their destinations. 

“The best approach to a question 
like that would be to ask where the 
person is going. Then you could reply, 
‘That train leaves on track six at three 
o'clock standard, four o'clock city 
time, Ma'am.’ " 

That would be exercising what Joe 
calls Tact with a capital “‘T". And he's 
the one who should know. 

In the course of an average day Joe 
figures he gives answers to a thousand 
or more questions, most of them 
routine, some tricky, the odd one 
facetious. 

Joe has been on the information 
desk since 1950. Eight years before 
that, he served as part-time informa- 
tion clerk, spending the remainder of 
his day in the mail room. The sorting 
of mail, Joe says, helped him tre- 
mendously in recognizing the names 
of towns and cities across Canada. 


A big help, indeed, when you consider 
he has to be familiar with practically 
every timetable of every railway in 
North America! 

Not all the questions Joe answers, 
however, concern rail travel. 

Sometimes he has to play tourist 
guide. 

“Frequently,” he says, “visitors to 
Winnipeg will ask me what are the 
best sights here.” 

Joe has a stock answer to this 
question. He recommends, and would- 
be Winnipeg tourists may take note, 
the Fort Garry Gate, Assiniboine Park, 
the Art Gallery, the Grotto of Lourdes 
in suburban St. Boniface and Kildonan 
Park. 

Occasionally, Joe finds that he must 
become a baby-sitter — for parcels. 
People who want to pop out of the 
station for a few minutes will ask him 
to look after their parcels. He in- 
variably obliges. 

New Canadians unable to speak 
English often have Joe wishing he 
had taken a half dozen different lan- 
guages while at school. 

“On the day shift, it's not too bad 
with immigrants,” Joe says, “because 
then you can have the colonization 
man in the passenger department help 
you out. 

“But, if you're on the night shift and 
faced with agroup of immigrants asking 
you questions in their own tongues, 
you do either one of two things. 

“The easier is to find someone in 
the station who can act as an inter- 
preter. If that’s out, then you reach 
for The Book.” 

The Book is a multi-language port- 
folio prepared by the company's colo- 
nization officers. First requirement is 
to establish what language the im- 
migrant is speaking, then use an 
expression from The Book in his own 
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language. One could ask him, for 
instance, if he has any relatives in 
Winnipeg. 

The constant role of answer-man 
has given Joe a knack of being able 
to guess correctly, most of the time, 
just what people will ask him. 

“Those who want to know when a 
train leaves or arrives usually look at 
the boards behind me. They don't 
know it, but their question is written 
all over their faces." 

Many famous people have come to 
the information desk for help. One 
prominent in Joe's memory is Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, who asked Joe 
if he could use one of his four phones. 

Joe's job is not without its lighter 
moments. 

“Cne afternoon,” he says, “two 
Americans came up to me. They 
wanted to know the height of the 
station dome. It seems they had a 
five-dollar bet on the subject. 

“When I told them it was seventy- 
six-foot six, they didn't believe me. 
| had to get blueprints to prove it!"’ 

As with all occupations, there's a 
story or legend that is peculiar to it. 
One with which Joe, and no doubt 
every other information clerk, is famil- 
iar is the story of Althea. It goes 
like this: 

One day, a woman approached an 
information clerk and requested a 
ticket for Althea. 

“Certainly, madam," came the reply. 

After several minutes of looking 
through timetables and guides, the 
clerk found he was unable to locate 
any station stop named Althea. 

Somewhat embarrassed, he looked 
sheepishly over his counter and asked, 
“| beg your pardon, but where is 
Althea?” 

The woman replied, pointing with 
her finger, “She's sitting over there."s 





New facilities 
make CN better 
place to work 


Carman Clare L. Keeley, scrubbing 
his hands before lunch at a modern 
wash fountain in the Vancouver coach- 
yard building, reminisced: 

“| remember about 25 years ago we 
used to wash up in a bucket.’ He 
hardly needed to add, as he did, that 
conditions have certainly improved. 

Clare Keeley's sentiments are being 
echoed in thoughts if not in words 
across the Canadian National System 
today. 

Bright, well-equipped lunch rooms, 
spacious lockers, up-to-date first aid 
clinics, comfortable lounges, indivi- 
dual sleeping quarters, modern cafe- 
terias, pool tables, dart boards, tele- 
vision, instruction and craft rooms, 
auditoriums — advantages and com- 
forts railroaders of even 10 years ago 
never knew, can be found from 
Clarenville to Kamloops, from St. 
John's to Sarnia. 

Surrounded by his work-mates, 
Clare made his comments in a bright 
and spotless room located on the 
second floor of a building erected two 
years ago to replace antiquated facili- 
ties dating back to 1920. The new 
washer-locker premises, some 1,200 
square feet in area, are brightened and 


These photos show, from left, smart 
modern furnishings in one of four 
ladies’ lounges in Telecommunications 
building at Toronto; Grand Trunk 
Western employees’ /unchroom at 
Battle Creek; CN medical clinic in 
Moncton diesel shops. 


ventilated through half a dozen win- 
dows. Overhead fluorescent fixtures 
provide illumination. The men walk 
on tiled flooring. 

In the room are two circular wash 
fountains, complete with soap dis- 
pensers, which may be used simul- 
taneously by half a dozen employees. 
Nearby are nearly a hundred steel 
lockers. 

Across the hall is another large 
room where the men may relax at 
luncheon or hold meetings. Six long 
tables and benches occupy most of 
the space. Tables are topped with 
varnished brown linoleum, providing 
hygienic, easily cleaned surfaces for 
eating, writing, reading or games. 

Jack Wilson, car foreman’'s clerk, ex- 
pressed the feelings of fellow workers 
when he described the lunchroom 
facilities as “first class”. 

He said: ‘We remember it wasn’t so 
long ago when we sometimes found 
our lunches in the old wooden lockers 
ruined by nibbling — and it wasn't 
the nibbling of human beings! The 
general atmosphere wasn't too ap- 
petizing, either. In these modern ro ms, 
we have no cause for complaint." 

The new Moncton Yard boasts the 


last word, however, in terms of a 
railwayman's “home away from home.” 
Moncton's YMCA, built at a cost of 
$250,000, is the first facility of its kind 
in the Atlantic provinces, and provides 
quarters for crews laying over at 
Moncton. 

Just as in any home, the living-room 
or lounge is the showpiece of the 
railway “Y". Comfortable armchairs 
and chesterfields finished in leather- 
ette, tiled floors, drapes, beige walls 
and walnut-stained woodwork com- 
bine to give a warm, cheerful atmos- 
phere. A selection of magazines and 
a television set round out the lounge 
facilities. 

The cafeteria, glistening in stainless 
steel, is designed primarily to feed 
hungry railwaymen quickly. Open 24 
hours a day, the cafeteria can handle 
50 at a sitting. How about the food? 
Well, the cafeteria is beginning to pick 
up customers from outside the yard 
who drive out of their way simply to 
enioy the fare and the way it is served. 

Each of the 45 bedrooms is 10 feet 
square, contains a single bed with 
spring mattress, a desk-table and 
chair and a hall-tree. The floors are 
tiled, the windows equipped with vene- 





tian blinds. 

The crew's kitchen, for those who 
prefer to cook their own meals, is 
equipped with a stove, refrigerator, 
two toasters, sink unit, built-in cabi- 
nets and tables and chairs. There are 
a spacious auditorium and smaller 
crafts and games rooms. 

An enginemen's resthouse next to 
the Canadian National Telzcommuni- 
cations building in downtown Monc- 
ton was built as recently as 1945. 
There, the men slept in one large 
room equipped with eight bunks. 

The new yard building has a large 
locker room, four showers and a 
number of wash basins — each wash 
basin complete with mirror. The wash- 
room lighting is recessed, the floor 
mosaic tile. 

Why is Canadian National providing 
such facilities ? 

D. V. Gonder, Atlantic Region vice 
president, has made the following 
statement. 

“The establishment of such facilities 
is not an altruistic gesture. While it 
betokens a healthy interest by the 
company in the welfare of its em- 
ployees and a conscientious effort to 
provide for their well-being, we also 


Left: Nothing like shooting a little 
pool to make layover time pass at 
Moncton Yard. 


Right: Washup time in employees’ 
locker room at Vancouver Coach Yard 


know that a contented, well-rested 
man is a better man on the job.” 

The first aid clinic at Moncton Yard 
diesel shop is a striking example of 
what can be done to ensure that 
when an accident does happen the 
person involved will receive competent 
treatment immediately. Clean, modern, 
efficient, the clinic, supervised by 
Miss Dorothy Hickey, R.N., would 
not look out of place in the most 
modern hospital. 

Men working at the diesel shop have 
full run of a lunch room. Conveniently 
located next to the locker room, the 
quarters contain a sink with built-in 
cabinets and a new stove that would 
be the envy of any housewife. Fifty 
men can use the room ata sitting. 

The railway also provides an instruc- 
tion room, complete with blackboard, 
instructor's desk and 15 desks and 
stools for “students”. It is equipped 
with a projector. 

The crew locker room and super- 
visors’ lunch and wash rooms round 
out facilities at the diesel shops. 

A carbon copy of these facilities 
may be found, on a slightly smaller 
scale, at the car repair shops. Again, 
the facilities are reproduced at the 








main yard office, where the staff is not 
anywhere as numerous as at the car 
and diesel shops. 

The Canadian National's concern 
for employee welfare extends, how- 
ever, beyond the facilities provided 
in lunch rooms and the like. For 
instance, diesel fumes inside the 
shops are drawn off by an elaborate 
ventilating system. 

The car shops are fitted with auto- 
matic heating units that keep tem- 
perature steady in the hangar-like 
building. Whenever the great doors 
are swung open, the heating units go 
to work keeping temperature com- 
fortable for those inside. 

Such facilities do not apply only at 
Moncton Yard. Stewards, porters and 
conductors have bright, airy quarters 
in the CN Express building at Halifax, 
where resthouses are also provided 
for both passenger train crews and 
enginemen. They consist of sleeping 
quarters, showers, kitchen with stove 
and “fridge"’, and lounge with televi- 
sion and comfortable chairs. 

Wherever these new facilities are 
located, they make for happier people 
and reflect the attitude of a modern 
company on the move. ” 
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by Harry Etheridge 


You may have made a telephone in- 
quiry and been rudely treated by some- 
one at the other end of the line. Did 
you ever wonder how you yourself 
sound over the phone? 

Telephone courtesy and telephone 
techniques are important subjects at 
Canadian National's new Montreal 
headquarters, where an ultra-modern 
phone system will be introduced this 
summer. 

The in-dialling “Centrex” system 
will go into operation August 6. 
The old CN number University 1-7311 
will be replaced by the three digits 877, 
followed by a new four-digit extension 
number. An outside caller, therefore, 
will make his desired contact directly 
and speedily without his call having to 
be relayed through a switchboard. 

The personnel and labor relations 
department, in collaboration with the 
Bell Telephone Company, is engaged 
in an educational program for users of 
CN office telephones in Montreal. 
Instructors have been trained to dem- 
onstrate how to use the new system 
to obtain the best results. 

This is all very well. But the maxi- 
mum benefits of Centrex will only be 
attained if the customer is greeted with 


courtesy when he places his call. 

Electronic equipment is no substi- 
tute for good telephone techniques. 

It has been said: “Every time you 
answer or handle a telephone call you 
can win or lose a friend for yourself 
or the company.” To those who reach 
for the telephone as automatically as 
breathing, this may appear to be an 
overstatement. But it will take on new 
significance if you remember occa- 
sions when your own telephone re- 
quests have been met churlishly, with 
abruptness, lack of interest and in- 
solence. 

lf callers had the means to squirt 
water through the telephone circuit 
when treated in this manner, how 
many of us would get wet? 

Since more and more business is 
being handied by telephone today, 
perhaps it is time to review some 
ideas about good telephone tech- 
niques and try to achieve the same 
high quality that one strives for in face- 
to-face contacts. 

Speak directly into the mouthpiece 
of the telephone. The telephone trans- 
mitter is designed to eliminate all 
room noises and pick up only sounds 
uttered directly in front of it. Best 
transmission occurs when the lips are 
less than a quarter of an inch from 
the mouthpiece. 

Speak to the person on the other 
end — not at the telephone — and use 
the caller's name whenever possible. 
Don't interrupt, argue or become im- 
patient. Avoid making the caller repeat 
a statement because you were dis- 
tracted — perhaps watching an attrac- 
tive co-worker go by the office door. 

The first words spoken on answer- 
ing a telephone call are most impor- 
tant. The caller may be a customer, or 
a prospective customer seeking in- 
formation. His initial ideas about the 
Canadian National will be based on the 
telephonic impression he now receives. 

Words like “Hello” and “Yes” mean 
nothing and waste time. It is much 
better to identify yourself with a name 
or the name of the department, de- 
pending on which will be most helpful 
to the caller. 

You might say: 

“Brown here,” or 

“Brown speaking.” As an alterative, 

“Freight Sales, Brown speaking.” 

lf answering another person's tele- 
phone, the opening remark should 
give that person's name. For instance: 

“Mr. Smith's office,” or 





“Freight Sales, Mr. Smith's tele- 
phone," or perhaps 

“Mr. Smith's office, 
speaking.” 

The tone of voice used is all-im- 
portant. There are few feelings more 
annoying than the suspicion that the 
person answering your telephone call 
is merely going through the motions 
of looking after your enquiry; that your 
callis an unpleasant interlude between 
coffee breaks. 

A crisp tone when answering the 
telephone indicates alertness and an 
interest in departmental affairs. 

When answering another person's 
telephone, try to find out the name of 
the person calling by asking: “May ! 
tell him who is calling please?” 

In an organization like Canadian 
National with its many departments, 
being transferred from one telephone 
to another may be annoying to the 
caller. Nobody likes to repeat the same 
request to several people. Eliminate 
buck-passing and attempt to handle 
the call satisfactorily yourself — even 
if it means that you have to make a 
call to the correct department and let 
others follow through. 

So much for answering the tele- 
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phone. 

When making a call, the principles 
of identification and courtesy still 
apply. If the person you are calling 
identifies himself, promptly announce 
your own name and the name of the 
company. When leaving a message to 
be called back, leave both your name 
and the telephone number and make 
sure that the information is taken 
down correctly. 

On completing a call, replace the 
receiver gently on the cradle. Slam- 
ming it down is the equivalent of 
slamming the door on a departing 
guest. 

For many CN employees, the tele- 
phone is the medium of most contacts 
with the public. Good telephone man- 
ners are essential — much more es- 
sential than the modernity of the 
telephone equipment being used. With 
telephone systems such as Centrex, 
callers can dial directly to the person 
they wish to speak with and the need 
for good telephone answering pro- 
cedure will be magnified when Centrex 
is installed for the CN. 

This will be the first Centrex system 
to be installed in North America. Later, 
similar installations will go into service 


at Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Bank of Montreal, Trans-Canada Air- 
lines and the Royal Bank. 

The Centrex number is simply a 
four-digit extension number that is 
prefixed by a central office designa- 
tion. In the case of CN in Montreal, the 
prefix will be 877. The main company 
number will still exist, however, and 
when callers do not know the exten- 
sion number to dial, switchboard oper- 
ators, answering the main number, 
will put through the call. They will use 
a special type of streamlined, metal- 
and-plastic board. When they have to 
connect an incoming call or make a 
transfer, they will touch keys to ‘‘dial" 
the required extension. Key-pulsing 
machines do this much faster than the 
ordinary rotary dial. 

The emphasis is on time-saving in 
the modern business of today where 
time is money. 

The telephone can be regarded as 
another front door for Canadian Na- 
tional customers and business and 
incoming calls should receive the 
prompt, pleasing and courteous atten- 
tion that is normally given to visitors. 
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Right: Group of student theatre-goers 
arrive at Stratford on CN 
Theatre Special. 


Below left: Scene from Shakespeare's 
“King John" presented at the eighth 
annual season of drama at the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival, 1960. 


Thousands of secondary school stu- 
dents who each year attend special 
matinees at the Stratford Festival are 
discovering Shakespeare can be fun. 
They are learning that the works of 
the Bard, performed by a cast of 
professional actors, lose the stuffiness 
of a classroom text book and take on 
an exciting and vibrant flavor. 

One of the perpetual complaints of 
high school students studying English 
literature is that the plays of William 
Shakespeare are difficult to under- 
stand and appreciate. 

Written in a language that is far 
removed from modern vernacular, 
Shakespeare's plays call upon the 
student to visualize in the mind's eye 
all the action, color, pageantry and 
emotion evoked by the Bard of Strat- 
ford. 

Words, phrases, entire passages 
imprisoned on a book page are unable, 
except in rare instances, to stir the 
imagination of the average student. 
Tender love scenes or action-packed 
duels assume a farcical appearance 
in print, as is the intended meaning of 
a phrase dependent on one word 
often misinterpreted. 

Perhaps the crux of the students- 
versus-Shakespeare problem lies in 
the presentation of the author's work. 
lf a Shakespearean play is to be fully 
enjoyed and understood, then it should 
be seen as a play first, then read, 
teenagers argue. 

The festival's school matinees be- 
gan in 1958 at which time 12,000 
students converged on Stratford in 
one week to attend six performances 
of “Henry IV.” 

Attendance at the special matinee 
showings has grown steadily since. 
Festival officials reported in mid-March 
this year that matinee seats were more 
than 61 per cent booked. To accom- 


modate the expected influx of some 
27,000 students, matinees have been 
spread over two weeks instead of just 
one week, as in past years. From 
September 11 to September 23 the 
featured work will be “Henry VIII", 
accepted by most historians as Shake- 
speare's last play. 

Eagerly anticipated is the time after 
the performances, when the students 
are invited to interview a member of 
the cast. Their questions range from 
points connected with the presenta- 
tion of the work to the theatre tradition. 
Sometimes, however, the students 
want personal details, such as marital 
status, salary and age — a touchy 
question for actresses, they find. 

Actor William Hutt, who undertook 
to answer students’ questions two 
seasons ago, said: “These are the 
most alert audiences of the season — 
sharp, keen, inquisitive. | was hopping 
to keep up with their questions.” 

Stratford, with numerous attractions 
to offer the visitor, is justifiably proud 
of the reputation its theatre has gained. 

First sight to greet the student as he 
steps from the train is the sign on the 
front of the Canadian National station: 
“Stratford — The Festival City.” 

A few minutes from the station is 
the Festival Theatre, a successful 
marriage of contemporary and tradi- 
tional architectural styles. Outwardly 
the theatre is a masterpiece of modern 
architecture, while inside is the simple 
and intimate Shakespearean stage. 

The average play lasts about three 
hours and to fill the time before head- 
ing home on the train, students may 
visit exhibits in both the Stratford 
Arena and Festival Exhibition Halli 
adjacent to the theatre. The exhibits 
this season have a French-Canadian 
flavor and include a collection of 
paintings by contemporary Quebec 
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artists. Other displays are arranged to 
illustrate the way of life in late 18th 
century French Canada, and include 
household furnishings and farm imple- 
ments, as well as arts and crafts. 

As an added dash of flavor to the 
Shakespearean atmosphere of the fes- 
tival, many students prefer a leisurely 
lunch on the banks of the Avon River. 

No student excursion would be com- 
plete without its moment of humor. 
Festival officials tell of the high school 
lad who decided to try his hand at 
some advanced techniques with a 
canoe on the Avon river. The aspirant 
voyageur unsuccessfully navigated a 
turn and found himself waist-deep in 
water. A member of the festival staff 
provided the victim with a Shake- 
spearean costume while his wet cloth- 
ing was drying. That afternoon, the 
matinee audience wondered who the 
strangely-clad visitor in the third row 
was. 

Another time, following a perfor- 
mance of “Romeo and Juliet,” a pretty 
young Toronto miss was separated 
from her classmates. After consider- 
able searching, they found her in an 
remote partof the festival park grounds. 
She was crying. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “it was such a 
sad story!” 

Student parties arrive at Stratford 
from all parts of Ontario and U.S. 
points such as Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., and Flint, Michigan. And CN 
Stratford station employees will testi- 
fy that the most popular form of travel 
to the festival is by train. 

An excursion to the Stratford Shake- 
spearean Festival would be of little 
value, of course, if it did not prove 
beneficial to the students. its main 
purpose, to provide a common ground 
on which author and student can meet, 
is abundantly achieved. » 





System News 


Shops there to stay. Addressing the 
35th annual meeting of CN's labor- 
management co-operative committee 
at Moncton, D. V. Gonder, regional 
vice president, said that the Company 
has no intention whatever of closing 
Moncton shops. 

“You can set your minds at rest," 
Mr. Gonder told labor leaders repre- 
senting shops employees. 

The vice president added, however, 
that there were far fewer railway pas- 
senger car miles being run. This and 
the fact that newer equipment and 
better parts were available had an 
effect on the volume of this type of 
work to be done, and there would be 
gradual diminution of heavy work in 
the passenger car shops. 


Lifesaver. Andrew MacKay, of Hanna, 
Alta., a CN trainman, has been award- 
ed a life saving certificate by the Royal 
Canadian Humane Society for his 
action in preventing possibly fatal 
injury to a boy who was trapped on a 
bridge over the Bow River near Calgary. 

The youngster was trespassing on 
the bridge, and when he saw a train 
coming, tried to run to safety. The 
engineer applied the brakes on the 


Andre Thubet, left, who heads CN's 
freight and passenger solicitation 
forces in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and other Mediterranean 

countries, visits with Harry Collins, 
center, freight sales manager, 

and George Stiven, passenger sales 
manager, in their Moncton offices. 


train, but before it could come to a 
stop the boy was struck by the engine 
pilot, and fell between the left rail and 
the edge of the bridge. 

Trainman MacKay rushed along the 
running board of the diesel and leapt 
down into the narrow space, grabbing 
the boy by the ankle just before he fell 
into the river below and holding him 
until Engineman V. J. Bonenfant and 
Fireman G. H. Gordon came to assist 
them. 

Presentation of the award was made 
at a public ceremony by T. Gordon 
Owens, superintendent of transporta- 


Below left: Andrew MacKay receives 
hero's award. From left: T. Gordon 
Owens, superintendent transportation, 
Calgary Area; A. V. Patten, yardmaster, 
Hanna; Mr. MacKay. 


Below right: Four of the “hundred 
fathers". From the left, Dolly" 
Thibodeau, Roy Macleod, E. J. Gagnon 
and Norman Bourque. Mr. Macleod 

is holding a picture of Salvatore, above 
which are the words “Our Pride, 

Our Joy, Our Boy." 


tion, Calgary Area. A message of con- 
gratulation to Mr. MacKay was sent by 
President Donald Gordon, on behalf 
of all CN employees and officers. 


Salvatore Pugliese, a five-year-old 
Italian polio victim has more than 100 
foster fathers in the Moncton stores 
department. Through the Foster Par- 
ents Plan Inc., the “fathers” contribute 
10 cents each on pay days to pay for 
his food, clothing and education. 


Teletype bowling. Teams from 
Montreal and Newfoundland won all 
four events in the annual accounting 
department bowling tournament, with 
26 competing teams across the system 
linked by CNT teletype to tournament 
headquarters in Montreal. 

The A. H. Hogan trophy was won by 
a Newfoundland ladies team; the R. D. 
Armstrong trophy by a Montreal men's 
squad; the J. C. Wilson trophy by 
Montreal's mixed No. 1 team; and the 
Canadian Bronze award for best 
aggregate by Montreal bowlers. 

The Montreal five-man team set a 
new tourney record with 3,742. Mel 
Webster was best male trundler with a 
859 triple and a 341 single. For the 





ladies, Dot Duncan's 706 triple and 283 
single were best. A. Stokeley of St. 
John's rolled 848, including a 367 
single, and G. Pagani of Montreal had 
a triple of 812 and a 326 single. 

Others rolling over 700 were Leo 
Lalonde, 786; Ron Currie, 759; Bert 
Wilson, 722; Bill Urquhart, 719 and 
J. Cant, 702. 

Organization and supervision of the 
tourney were handled by Frank Parkin- 
son and R. R. O'Brien. 


Two cooks are not too many cooks. 
The kitchen staffers of CN’s Mac- 
donald Hotel at Edmonton took five 
prizes at the first annual culinary show 
put on by the Association of Chefs de 
Cuisine of Edmonton, with Head Chef 
Angelo Casagrande and Pastry Chef 
Walter Griesser providing the award- 
winning material. 

Angelo, at 225 pounds a walking 
advertisement for his own cooking, 
accepted on behaif of The Macdonald 
staff the grand aggregate prize, first 
prize for sugar work, second for pas- 
tries, third for cakes and second for 
ice carvings. 

The Macdonald entry included pas- 
tries, a four-tiered weeding cake, petit 


Left: Pretty Arlene Ward, 15, is really a 
picture of happiness as she is seen 
here being crowned Miss Kivan by 

Bill Totten, member of Kivan Boys’ 
Club, Vancouver, to mark Boys' Club 
Week. Arlene is in CN family, daughter 
of Joe Ward, supervisory janitor. 


Right: The reason Herb Parr, assistant 
general manager — freight sales, is not 
bowing is that it isn't really Queen 
Victoria. Just a Tussaud effigy, on its 
way to a wax museum in Victoria. 

Mr. Parr's “audience” took place in 

the lobby of the Hotel Vancouver. 


fours, pies, decorated meats, clear 
sugar baskets filled with candy flowers 
and dolls with clear pulled-sugar 
frocks. Chef Griesser worked overtime 
three hours a day for a month to pre- 
pare this mouth-watering lineup of 
goodies. 


Fine safety record. 
Employees of the Edmundston car 
department have completed another 
134,717 man-hours without a lost-time 
accident to win the Danter Trophy 
for the third consecutive year. 

The award, in the form of a shield, is 


Below left: Ange/o Casagrande, head 
chef at The Macdonald Hotel, 
Edmonton, puts finishing touches on 
his prize-winning ice carvings. 


Below right: For second year in 
succession, The Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel at Montreal has won “Canadian 
Hotel of the Year" award of Canadian 
Commercial Travellers’ Association. 
With award plaque are, from left, 
President Donald Gordon, A. Brock 
Shore, president of CTA; 

Donald Mumford, general manager of 
The Queen Elizabeth. 


donated by W. E. Danter, regional 
assistant general superintendent of 
equipment, to the Atlantic Region car 
department with the year's best safety 
record. 

Of the 12 shops competing for the 
award, Truro, South Devon, Port aux 
Basques and Corner Brook received 
honorable mention. 


First build your bridge. Then put 
your river under it. 

That's what CN is doing at St. 
John's, Nfid., freight yard. 

The engineering feat is part of the 
expansion program in the yard, with the 
work slated to start in July. 

When the railroad bridge leading to 
the new yard is finished, the Waterford 
River will be diverted 100 feet southeast 
to flow under the bridge, effecting a 
saving of time, money and effort by 
building the bridge on dry land 

Land gained will allow for expansion 
of yard facilities to 514-car capacity 
from present capacity of 193. 


William Bowman, telegrapher at Fort 
Frances, has completed a course in 
radio theory and practice offered by 
the Ontario Department of Education 


~ 








Appointments 
and 
promotions 


J.O. Brophy to assistant general 
materials supervisor, Prairie and 
Mountain Regions, Winnipeg. 


J. H. Gillette to work study officer, 
Detroit. 

R. L. Gray to engineer, maintenance 
of way, Toronto. 


F. E. Griffiths to sales representative, 
freight and passenger, Kamloops. 


W. T. Hopwood to materials super- 
visor, general stores, Calder. 


F. S. Hutton to assistant chief en- 
gineer, Detroit. 


H. J. Keats to materials supervisor, 
general stores, Transcona. 


H. R. W. Morrison to assistant man- 
ager, public relations, Great Lakes 
Region, Toronto. 


R. Pegrum to radio systems engineer, 
CNT, Toronto. 


A. Piechota to assistant general radio 
engineer, CNT, Toronto. 


F. J. Reidy to freight traffic repre- 
sentative, Minneapolis. 


W. M. Shook to assistant general 
materials supervisor, Prairie and 
Mountain Regions, Winnipeg. 


Cyril Tyson to district sales super- 
visor, CNT, Winnipeg. 


St. Lawrence Region 


L. Barnes to freight claims agent. 

J. K. Chadwick to superintendent, 
investigation. 

J. W. Clark to engineer, maintenance 
of way. 

J. O. G. Comeau to assistant general 
superintendent, transportation. 


S.G. Daniel to assistant 
superintendent, equipment. 


general 


J. Horrocks to chief accountant. 


H. J. Kay to assistant regional engi- 
neer. 


Miss M.R. Lachapelle to employ- 
ment supervisor. 


L. V. Lockhart to signal engineer. 


C. Nelson to bridges and structures 
engineer. 


J. Nichilo to safety and fire preven- 
tion officer. 


R. Oldman to branch construction 
engineer. 


W. Sergeant to assistant general 
superintendent, equipment. 


A. Sibbick to budget officer. 
J. G. Stanley to personnel officer. 


J.D. Sylvester to mechanical and 
electrical engineer. 


W. W. Wynne 
work equipment. 


to superintendent, 


Champlain Area 

J. R. Brayne to area engineer. 

J. F. Curran to operations manager. 
A. G. Dineen to area sales manager. 
J. M. Fuller to area comptroller. 


J. U. Gallant to employee relations 
supervisor. 


J. G. Leduc to assistant area sales 
manager. 


W. D. Newell to superintendent, 
transportation. 


W. Sisson to office supervisor. 


Montreal Area 


K. B. Crawford 
passenger. 


to superintendent, 


J. G. Deslauriers to superintendent, 
freight. 


A. des Trois Maisons to area en- 
gineer. 


A. Duguay to employee relations 


supervisor. 
J. N. Easton to transportation officer. 


E. T. Hardy to superintendent, trans- 
portation. 


W. J. Mayo to operations manager. 


W. J. Netley to superintendent, 
equipment. 


L. Proulx to office supervisor. 


Quebec Area 
P. E. Bouchard to area comptroller. 


J. R. Legare to office supervisor. 


Rideau Area 


E. P. Burns to 
Ottawa. 


superintendent 


J. Coverdale to area comptroller. 


J. A. Lomas to superintendent, trans- 
portation. 


J. J. Menary sales 


manager. 


to passenger 


W. G. Parry to office supervisor. 
R. Reid to freight sales manager. 
G. A. Van de Water to area engineer. 


B. P. Walker to employee relations 
supervisor. 


S. F. Warwick to superintendent, 
equipment. . 


A. R. Wilson to operations manager. 





Office managers’ school. An 80-hour 
course in principles and practices of 
office management has been complet- 
ed at Montreal, with 44 chief clerks par- 
ticipating in four groups over a period 
of several weeks. 

The course was presented in two 
sections: management of the physical 
aspects of office administration, under 
the direction of J. Hockman, manager, 
office systems and procedures; while 
the second session covered some as- 
pects of personnel administration, 
and was supervised by J. D. McCal- 
lum and M. S. Martin. 


Author-boat builder. John Lammers, 
employed by CNT at Whitehorse, 
Yukon, not only builds boats but knows 
how to teach others to build them. 

John sold an article to Mechanix 
Illustrated Magazine, which appeared 
in their May issue, describing a boat he 
designed especially for use in swift 
and shallow river waters. To quote 
from his article, ‘It has the stability of 
a flat-bottom rowboat, handles with 
the ease of a canoe, beaches like a 
landing craft and carries loads like a 
barge." 


Fellowship winner. Among six Uni- 
versity of British Columbia students 
who plan to make a career of college 
teaching and who have been awarded 
Woodrow Wilson fellowships for a 
year of graduate study is Leonard R. 
Geddes, son of Inspector David 
Geddes, investigation, Vancouver. In 
recent years, Leonard has been em- 
ployed part time in our Vancouver 
express Office. 

The awards are worth $1,500, plus 
full tuition costs. Winners may attend 
any graduate school in Canada or the 
United States. Leonard plans to attend 
the University of North Carolina. 


Named by governor. Harry A. 
Sanders, vice president and general 
manager of the GTW, has been ap- 
pointed by Michigan's state governor, 
John B. Swainson, to his newly- 
created commission of Industrial 
Development Legislation. 


Quick reservation service. A speed- 
ed up service of instantaneous con- 
firmation of inter-hotel reservations 
is now in operation throughout CN’'s 
chain of hotels. 

The new service is made possible 
through the use of telex units, permit- 
ing an immediate hookup of all CN 
hotels. 


Ask about the 


Above left: School's in for CN 
roadmasters at Moncton. Attending 
weeklong training course, from left, are 
Tom Wells, Corner Brook; Graham 
Langley, maintenance of way training 
supervisor; Antoine Desjardins, 
Edmundston and Joe Gillis, Sydney. 


Above right: Service pins representing 
130 years of union membership are 
given to three GTW veterans at 

Battle Creek. From left: E. T. Rose 
superintendent, Chicago division; 

W. P. Scanlon, yard foreman, 40 years’ 
service; Floyd Gross, yard forman, 

40 years; B. H. Huff, conductor, 

50 years: J. R. Howie, president, 

BRT Lodge 265. 
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Below: First aiders at Neebing, Ont., 
receiving awards. From left, front row: 
W. T. Heino, H.E. Olford, C. E. J. Brown, 
superintendent equipment; 

C. Fournier, W. D. Webb. Back row: 

F. B. McCowan, car foreman; 

A. Potter, instructor: K. Langstaff, 

R. Bowman, assistant superintendent 
equipment; T. Gustafson, T. Ross, 

E. S. Ashton. 





Own '2-Account Plan 
helps you to swe 


1, Use your Savings Account 
strictly for saving. 

2. Keep a separate Personal Chequing 
Account for paying bills. 





Try this new plan at any “Royal” branch. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Below: Simone Doucette, CNT, Toronto, 
tries her hand on a special poster 
designed to attract ‘‘artists'’ who are 
tempted to deface Company elevators. 
The posters, prepared by the display 
advertising branch, Montreal, are in 
elevators in CN Toronto office buildings. 


Board of Directors. The GTW Re- 
creation Association at Chicago has 
named a new board of directors and 
officers. 

Named are Joe Murphy, president; 
B. Northam, vice president; Diane 
Mazzone, secretary; Joe Palermo, 
treasurer; and T. Ulrich, B. Slattery 
and C. Remus, directors. 


Conferees. Fred Kesseler, inspector 
of perishable traffic, and George Mac- 
Lennan, system supervisor of freight 
loss and damage prevention, both of 
Montreal, were among 100 railroad 
officers attending the recent 15th 
annual National Conference on handl- 
ing perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties, held at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


One More Ride. CN people who are 
lovers of country-style music can 
gratify their musical tastes and, at the 
same time, get a fine photo of a CN 
train by buying “One More Ride,” a 
new record by Hank MacDonald. 

The LP disc, put out by Arc Records, 
carries a full-color picture of a CN 
passenger train in the Rockies on the 
album front cover. a 





The end 
of 
the run 


Miss Irene McCarthy's retirement 
as correspondence clerk to the chief 
of transportation at Montreal was 
marked by the presentation of a gift 
of money and a set of travelling bags 
from her associates, the presentation 
being made by G. M. Greenbury, chief 
of car service. Also present was 
Howard Grayston, vice president, trans- 
portation and maintenance. 

Miss McCarthy had 45 years’ service. 


Leslie Vardy has retired as a ma- 
chinist at Port aux Basques, Nfld, 
after having being with the railroad 
since 1918. In the presence of a large 
group of associates, and his wife and 
son, Mr. Vardy was presented with an 
engraved watch by Samuel Rose, on 
behalf of his fellow employees. 


J. R. Caisse, conductor, making his 
last run into Senneterre, Que., was 
greeted by a large group of friends and 
fellow railroaders as he ended 44 
years with the Company. 


John Posnikoff has retired as 
sectionman at Kamsack, after a rail- 
roading career that started in 1922. Mr. 
Posnikoff was born in Russia and came 
to Canada in 1902. 


Art Whitney, agent at Wiarton, has 
retired after 43 years’ service. Mr. 
Whitney was presented with an arm- 
chair, a gift of his many friends and 
business associates. 


Locomotive Engineer Frank Adey 
has ended 50 years of service at St. 
John's, Nfld. 

A large group of officers and fellow 
employees was on hand to greet him 
and give him good wishes as he 
brought in his last train. 


Frank Fellows, retiring as locomotive 
engineer at London, was presented 
with a silver tray at a reception given 
in his honor by members of his family. 

The family party, which included 
seven of Mr. and Mrs. Fellows’ 12 
grand-children, had met him at London 
station when he brought in his last 
train five minutes late, an unusual 
thing for him. 

The reason? Well, as Frank ex- 
plained, “We had a lot of cash cus- 
tomers and had to make sure we 
collected their fares.” 


Charles Lewis has ended 44 years of 
railroading at Lyn, Ont., where he 
retired as section foreman. 

Mr. Lewis is a third-generation trans- 
portation man, his father having worked 
for the Great Western Railway in 
England, and his grandfather having 
been a stagecoach driver there. 


Darby Garland, retiring as agent at 
Elmira, Ont., was guest of honor at a 
party given by more than 50 of his 
friends and railroad associates. 

They presented him with an easy 
chair. 


Herbert Thompson, who entered 
service as a switchman at Drumheller 
in 1925, has retired as yard foreman 
at Edmonton. 


S. H. Gifford, locomotive engineer at 
London, has made his last run to end 
45 years of railroading. He also served 
at Belleville and Sarnia. 


Golden Weddings. Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Marak, of Hafford, Sask., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Mushinsky, Vancouver, 
have celebrated their 50th wedding an- 
niversaries. Both Mr. Marak and Mr. 
Mushinsky are retired section foremen. 


Miss Frances Ward receives parting 
gift of associates in CNT 
superintendent's office at Vancouver 
as she ends 33 years’ service. 

Making presentation is G. Max Edgar, 
superintendent. 
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Science Now Shrinks 


Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—tresults were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like “‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. 
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| Her letters 


circle the globe 


Every night Rose Mary Hamilton 
goes home from the office and writes 
at least one letter, reports Jo Ratcliffe 
in an article in The Toronto Daily Star. 

Her notes, which run from a few 
paragraphs to 10 pages, go across the 
world to politicians, businessmen, far- 


| mers, laborers and housewives, many 


of whom she has met during her 45 
years as secretary at the Canadian 


| National Railways. 


Her correspondence goes back as 
far as 1911 when the family moved lock, 


| stock and barrel to Winnipeg from the 
| family farm at Forest, Ont. It has step- 


ped up considerably since Miss Hamil- 
ton returned to Ontario 16 years ago to 
work at the railway office in Toronto. 

Today, she keeps in touch with over 
200 families and individuals, including 
Stanley Knowles, vice president of the 
CCF, and chairman of the New Party 
committee, and Sen. William A. Fraser 
(Lib., Trenton). 

“Writing letters is really my only 
hobby,"’ Miss Hamilton tells. “| am not 
a joiner and | don't like clubs." 

“Oh yes,” she added, producing a 
neat pile of railway passes, “I do enjoy 
travelling.” 

A pleasant, kindly woman like Miss 
Hamilton is always bound to make 
friends on atrip. Everywhere she goes 
she adds to her address book. And 
when she says, “‘I'll write," she does. 

On a trip to Alaska one fall (Miss 
Hamilton always like to travel in Sep- 
tember) she met a couple ‘rom Sarnia. 
Knowing Miss Hamilton to be a good 
Liberal, and interested in current 
events, they invited her to visit them 
in Sarnia to hear Sen. Fraser speak. 

Following the meeting, Miss Hamil- 
ton introduced herself to the senator, 
and they have been pen pals ever since. 

Her correspondence with Stanley 


| Knowles goes back to her days at Cen- 





tral Congregational church in Winni- 
peg where Mr. Knowles was minister. 
When Mr. Knowles was trying to de- 
cide between church and politics, Miss 
Hamilton tried to convince him to stick 
to the church. 

Though he decided against her 
wishes, Miss Hamilton and he re- 
mained friends. To this day, they cor- 
respond. In fact Miss Hamilton has 
become a self-styled clipping service 
for the political leader, sending along 
everything she finds written about him. 

After her 1953 junket to England, 
Miss Hamilton came home to write a 
10-page single-spaced story of her trip. 
She had it mimeographed, and sent it 
across the world to her many friends. 

Miss Hamilton began railroading 
in Winnipeg as a junior clerk in 
the Canadian Northern office, at a 
salary of $45 a month. Three years later 
she transferred to the department of 
colonization and agriculture which 
looks after placing immigrants across 
the country. 

In 1945, Miss Hamilton came back 
east with the same department. She 
has never been late for work (“thanks 
to my farm up-bringing") and has 
seldom been away sick. 

Blessed with a love of routine, she 
has happily worked at the same sort of 
job for nearly 40 years, going home at 
nights to write her letters. 

“My years of service,’ she tells, 
“have involved getting up and going | 
out to work around 14,000 mornings — 
a sobering thought.” 

“But,” she adds, “the old pay cheque 
(considerably higher than that first $45 
a month) has enabled me to indulge 
my weakness for hats.” 
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‘Summer 
preserving 


Since the day primitive man tasted a 
piece of meat that had accidentally 
frozen—and found it as good as freshly 
killed meat—men have been depending 
upon ice to preserve foods. 

King Solomon kept his tropical fruits 
in an ice-packed trench. The Greeks 


| and Romans went one better: they 


saved winter ice for summer, storing 
some for their own use, selling the rest. 
They'd chop lake ice into chunks and 
ship it hundreds of miles to warmer 
climates. 

In the middie ages, farmers built 
underground “‘ice-houses”" for storage. 

The invention of a “box" that made 
artificial ice and could be used for 
storage in the home was the most im- 
portant step in food preservation in 


| centuries. 


But, even with modern refrigerators, 


| exposure to air damages the delicate 


color and flavor of fresh fruits. Now 
there's an easy solution to this problem 


| too, whether you want to serve the 


fruit for a mid-summer high feast or a 
mid-winter delight. 

Housewives can ‘put up” peaches, 
apricots, berries, cherries, pears, ap- 
ples, even fruit cocktail, which will stay 


| fresh for months of freezer storage. 
| The secret of this modern success is 


an anti-darkening agent which is a 
combination of the same products 
commercial processors use to keep 


| their fruits appealing to eye and taste- 
| buds. 


Available at drug stores and frozen 


| food lockers, A-C-M (short for Ascor- 





bic-Citric-Mixture) is a balanced mix- 
ture of ascorbic acid (vitamin C), citric 
acid and sugar, all of which occur 
naturally in food. Added to dry or 
syrup freeze packs, this protective 
agent prevents discoloration of fruit or 
loss of delicate flavor. 

To preserve peaches, select only 


| juicy, firm but ripe fruit. Peaches for 
| table use are usually frozen with 


syrup. For medium syrup, use five 


| 


| 


cups of sugar per quart of water. Add | 
two level teaspoons of A-C-M per pint | 


of syrup. To make peeling easy, scald 
peaches in boiling water for 45 sec- 


| onds. After peeling, chill the fruit in 


cold water. Handle peeled fruit quickly 
to prevent darkening. 
To minimize exposure to air, cut the 


fruit directly into the syrup. When fill- | 


ing containers, cover the peaches 


| completely with syrup. Allow head 


room for expansion during freezing. 

Before serving, fruit should be 
thawed quickly in the package. 

Even without a deep-freeze, you can 
keep fruit salads bright and fresh for 
hours using this anti-darking protec- 
tant. This means you can prepare your 
salad early in the afternoon, before the 
dinner rush begins. Merely add one- 
half te three-quarters of a level tea- 
spoon of A-C-M per cup of sugar, mix 
thoroughly with the fruit and refrigerate. 

The family will enjoy orchard-fresh 
fruit salad and you'll enjoy the added 
leisure at meal-time. 

You might want to stock your deep 
freeze with fresh fruit cocktail, pre- 
pared while the ingredients are in 
season and at their flavor peak. Use 
any variety of fruit. Apples must be 
peeled, cored and sliced; apricots 
halved and pitted. Cherries may be 
frozen whole, or pitted. Prepare the 


fruits as you would peaches. Remem- | 


ber to handle each piece quickly to 
prevent darkening. 

lf you want to eliminate the syrup 
and use a dry pack, pre-mix two level 
teaspoons of A-C-M, with two cups of 


sugar. This is sufficient for four one- | 
pound packs of frozen fruit. Add your 
sugar mixture to the fruit, mix thor- | 


oughly and package. You'll find you 
can preserve all the family's favorite 
fruits this same, simple way. 

Two other points to remember: use 
a sharp knife for peeling and slicing, 
and prepare the fruit for the freezer in 
small quantities. A little time and effort 
this summer are all it takes. And you'll 


be able to surprise your family with | 


fresh peach shortcake or blueberry 
pie for bright winter desserts! 


Photos — Add A-C-M to syrup; slice 
peaches or other fruit into syrup; fill 
containers with enough syrup to cover 
fruit. Mum, you're wonderful! 











fashions 


With vacation time in sight, now is 
the time to complete your summer 
wardrobe. For travel wear we have 
selected two styles which we hope you 
will find attractive. Our third offering is 
gay and debonair, embodying all the 
gaiety and sunshine of a lovely sum- 
mer's day. Ah, yes, there is something 
for that little one, too! 

Our first ideal, travel dress, which 
comes in half sizes, is flare-skirted, 
with short, cuffed sleeves. It can also 
be made as a sheath dress with set-in, 
three-quarter sleeves. Pattern 9734, 
14% to 24%, costs 60¢. 

Pattern 9591 shows a slender skirted 
dress with cape effect sleeves and 
back. It comes in sizes 10-19 and costs 
60¢. 

All ready for a happy summer outing, 
Pattern 9726 is the personification of 
youth. It is full skirted, sleeveless, with 
eyelet and ribbon trim. It comes in 
sizes Junior 11-13; Miss 12-16, and 
costs 60¢. 

How adorable the little toddler will 
look in this sun-topped romper, with 
bow-tied shoulders! Included in Pat- 
tern 9715, sizes % to 3, is another for 
making a lace-trimmed pinafore; cost: 
40¢. These are Butterick patterns. 
Pattern No. 9734 


<« aw e 
Pattern No. 9715 Pattern No. 9726 
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Pattern No. 9591 




















recipes 


| In honor of Dad. 
Strawberry shortcake, or any other 
| kind of strawberry cake, is a succulent 
tribute to the man of the house on 
Father's Day. The old-fashioned kind, 
| combining split and buttered baking 
| powder biscuits, slightly crushed 
| strawberries—lots of them—and thick 
| country cream, is still a great favorite, 
| even with the most modern of men. 
However, for a dramatic surprise, this 
brown torte takes the cake. It uses two 
| pints of strawberries, heavy cream and 


thin layers of rich homemade cake. It's | 


the kind of dessert a reasonably com- 
petent teen-age daughter could make 
for her favorite father. 


Strawberry crown torte 
| Two-thirds cup sifted cake flour, 4% 
| teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
| 6 eggs, separated; % cup sugar, 1% 
cups finely chopped walnuts, % cup 
cornstarch, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups water, 
¥% cup lemon juice, 2 pints fresh straw- 
berries, halved; heavy cream, whipped; 
| fresh whole strawberries. 
Sift flour, salt and cinnamon to- 
| gether. Combine egg yolks and % cup 
sugar and beat until light and fluffy. 
Beat egg whites until stiff, but not dry. 
Fold flour mixture, egg whites and 
| walnuts into egg yolk mixture. Spread 
batter in 6 greased wax paper-lined 
| 9-inch layer cake pans. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (370°F.) 12 minutes, or until 
lightly browned. Cool. Remove wax 
paper. 

Meanwhile, combine cornstarch and 
1 cup sugar. Add water, blend. Cook 
over low heat, stirring constantly, until 
thickened and clear. Add lemon juice; 
mix well. Cool. Arrange halved straw- 
berries on five layer cakes. Spoon 
lemon mixture over strawberries. Stack 
layers, topping with remaining cake 
layer. Garnish with cream and whole 


strawberries. To cut use sharp, ser- 
rated knife. 


Savoury butters for canapés 

Savoury butters spread on crackers 
or circles and triangles of bread or 
toast make marvellous canapés. To 
make a savoury butter, first remove the 
butter from the refrigerator ahead of 
time to soften. Then cream it until it's 
light and fluffy. Add any of the follow- 
ing to the creamed butter and mix well. 
(When meat, fish, vegetable or cheese 
are added to the butter they must first 
be ground up very fine.) 

Bacon with paprika and chili sauce; 
devilled ham with chives. 

Catsup, chili sauce, chutney, horse- 
radish, mustard or paprika. 

Celery, pimento with pepper sauce; 
tomato paste with cayenne. 

Cheese—nippy Cheddar, blue, or 
Parmesan-type with onion juice. 

Chives, parsley or watercress with 
lemon juice and Worcestershire sauce. 

Minced or powdered garlic or onion. 

Herbs — chopped chives, parsley, 
mint and chervil with lemon juice; 
dried thyme, basil, minced parsley and 
onion. 


needle fun 


Never an idle moment! 

Have a pleasant summer working in 
a leisurely fashion on these two sug- 
gestions: an exquisite tablecloth and 
a fan-stitch shawl. The shawl can 
serve as acrib or carriage cover. When 
completed it will measure 50 inches 
square. 


To obtain these patterns, please 
send a stamped, self addressed en- 
velope to the Women's Editor, Keeping 
Track, P.O. Box 8100, Montreal, Que. 





Calling it a day 








Above: Local Freight Agent Bill 
Armstrong of Vancouver cuts the cake 
at a retirement presentation at which 
he received a typewriter, the gift of his 
associates. R. A. Wyman, BC area 
manager, made the presentation. 


Left: Three retiring machinists end long 
careers and say goodby to their boss, 

S. Bachinsky, right, superintendent, 
MP shops, Winnipeg. From left: 

Alfred Philp, 48 years, Fort Rouge; 
Walter Larkins, 44 years, Transcona; 
Sydney Davy, 41 years, Transcona. 


Left: Jesse C. Wilson, administrative 
assistant, auditor of joint facilities, 
Montreal, accepts retirement gift from 
A. H. Hogan, auditor, in presence of 
fellow employees, as he ends 48 years 
with the Company. 


Below: Wrist watch, the gift of her 
fellow employees, is given to Mrs. D. M. 
Murphy, ticket sales clerk, Saskatoon, 
as she enters retirement. At right is 

H. L. Wilson, depot ticket agent, and 

at left A. H. Morgan, passenger 

sales manager. 


Cc 


Left: H. R. Fleury, assistant 
superintendent of equipment, 
Saskatoon, left, with presents given 
by associates to mark his retirement 
after 40 years’ service. At right is 

E. J. Cooke, general manager, 
Prairie Region. 





Above: Ray Rogers, retiring after 43 
years with the company, receives a 
presentation from John W. Druhan, 
terminal superintendent, left, at 
Halifax shortly after the veteran 
trainman had completed his /ast trip. 


Right: Conductor Jimmy Grant is met 
by Mrs. Grant and Grant Wilson, 
president, Lodge 185, BRT, as he brings 
in last train at Toronto, to end 

48 years of railroading. 


Gifts of associates are received by Presentation of fellow employees’ Wilfred Bissonnette, left, 

George Donovan, conductor on the parting gift is made to John MacDonald, superintendent of investigation at 
Grand Trunk Western at Detroit. right, accounting assistant, and Henry Montreal, ends service that started in 
From left, L. J. Walsh, Hiltz, left, senior timekeeper, 1920, as a constable. Presenting 
Melville Brown, Mr. Donovan, Moncton, by G. Homer Betz, regional retirement gift for associates is 
Anthony Woldansky, Muri Kile. comptroller. Ed Spearing, director of investigation. 
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New pensioners 


Adams, C. J. 
passenger operator 
St. Catharines 


Aiken, G. F. 
yard foreman 
Toronto 


Alison, J. 
machinist helper 
Vancouver 


Allanson, W. G. 
carpenter 
Assiniboine Area 


Angelini, A. 


boilermaker's helper 


Montreal 


Baran, H. 
sectionman 
Melville 


Barry, B. T. 
night watchman 
Charlottetown 


Becotte, J. W. 
section foreman 
Lemieux 


Beers, L. B. 
pers. frt. inspector 
Moncton 


Bell, J. 
machinist 
Port Mann 


Bernard, J. A. R. 
agent 
St. Laurent 


Beveridge, D. 
boilermaker 
Prince Albert 


Birkin, L. W. 
carman helper 
Edmonton 


Bourque, J. H. O. 
carman 
Senneterre 


Brown, E. W. 
section foreman 
Smith Falls 


Carpenter, B. C. 
agent — operator 
Kinsella 


Chesney, P. M. 
asst. foreman 
Stratford 


Connell, A. E. 
car helper 
Fort Rouge 


Cunningham, J. P. E. 
locomotive engineer 
Sou. Ont. Dist. 


Davy, S. R. 
machinist welder 
Transcona 


DeCarufel, J. L. A. L. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Denery, J. J. 
agent — operator 
Mechanic Falls 


Dennis, W. R. 
checker 
Toronto 


Dickinson, J. H. 
baggage. and brakeman 
Belleville 


DiStefano, J. 
sectionman 
Montreal 


Doyle, J. C. 
sectionman 
Regina 


Drelenkiewicz, W. A. 
waiter 
Toronto 


Driscoll, T. 
freight agent 
Oshawa 


Dudenhoffer, C. A. 
section foreman 
Beaverton 


Dumaresgq, C. R. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Easson, K. W. 
chief clerk 
Kitchener 


Fitzsimmons, H. 
yard helper 
Ottawa 


Fleury, H. R. 
asst. supt. equipment 
Saskatoon 


Fortin, J. A. E. 
packer 
Montreal 


Fortin, J. A. M. 
electric crane operator 
Montreal 


Gambar, L. 
sectionman 
L'Epiphanie 


Garland, A. E. 
agent 
Elmira 


Gelineau, G. A. 
cable splicer 
Ottawa 


Godwin, E. F. 
train messenger 
E. & N.O. Division 


Gratto, Mrs. L. M. 
charwoman 
Truro 


Gref, J. A. V. 
cook 
Montrea! Dist. 


Green, F. 
boilermaker helper 
Transcona 


Hall, E. C. 
clerk 
Toronto 


Hansen, H. 
timekeeper — watchman 
Ottawa 


Hay, D. W. 
general clerk 
Ottawa 


Hendershot, W. E. 
special sales rep. 
Hamilton 


Hohan, D. 
waiter 
Ottawa 


Howe, J. E. 
class. laborer 
Mimico 


Hudack, J. 
sectionman 
Calgary 


Irish, R. M. 
stationary fireman 
Kingston 


Jarvie, J. O. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Kaliciak, J. 
laborer 
Fort Rouge 


Kapak, W. 
car helper 
Edson 


Keith, R. 
boilermaker flanger 
Stratford 


Kelly, A. 
engine watchman 
Big River 


Kinna, H. 
hostler 
Montreal 


Kolcs, F. 
car cleaner 
Toronto 


Lafreniere, J. R. D. 


shed foreman 
Joliette 


Laliberte, M. J. 1. 
agent 
Coaticook 


Larkins, W. A. 
machinist 
Fort Rouge 


Lavoie, L. A. 
conductor 
Montreal 


Leblanc, D. 
boilermaker 
Moncton 


Leblanc, W. A. 
section foreman 
Rimouski 


Leger, J. G. 
general clerk 
Moncton 


Lewis, C. E. 
section foreman 
Lyn 


MacDonald, J. A. 
accounting assistant 
Moncton 


MacFadyen, D. M. 
sectionman 
Hunter River 


Machan, W. E. 
locomotive engineer 
Edmonton 


Magee, J. C. 
blacksmith helper 
Stratford 


Maisonneuve, J. F. A. 
section foreman 
Petite Riviere 


Makarchuk, W. 
ashpitman 
Fort Frances 


Marshall, F. M. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Martin, J. A. 
locomotive fireman 
Quebec Dist. 


McCarty Miss A. I. 
correspondence clerk 
Montreal 


Mcintyre H. J. 
supt. — road transport 
Toronto 


McKechnie R. L. 
yardman 
St. Thomas 


McTavish H. J. 
e.g. cook 
Maritime 


Meicher M. 
asst. roadmaster 
Ottawa 


Mercier J. A. A. 
sheet metal worker 
London 


Mills W. R. 
agent 


Burlington 





Montrose L. C. 
sectionman 
Simcoe 


Moore S. C. 
agent 
Belleville 


Moreau J. W. 
locomotive fireman 
Joffre 


Murphy, J. L. 
exp. and imp. rep 
Chicago 


Neill J. 
boilermaker 
Calder 


Ouimet G. 
trucker 
Montreal 


Padberg P. 
general storekeeper 
Winnipeg 


Paliwoda T. 
bunkroom attendant 
Windsor 


Panczuck T. 
section foreman 
Youngstown 


Parsons H. T. 
machinist 
Melville 


Pelley, W. 
locomotive engineer 
Clarenville 


Penney, G. W. 
conductor 
Corner Brook 


Perry, J. J. 
timekeeper 
Halifax 


Petrie, G. 
ticket clerk 
Port Arthur 


Pettipas, W. D. 
pipefitter 
Halifax 


Philp, A. W. 
machinist 
Fort Rouge 


Putman, H. 
sectionman 
Belleville 


Pymer, W. H. 
locomotive engineer 
Sou. Ont. Dist 


Rhodes, H. 
pipefitter 
Stratford 


Seebach, J. H. 
sectionman 
Stratford 


Sheen, J. F. 
yard foreman 
Montreal 


Sheppard, N. 
able seaman 
Nfid. Service 


Soucie, F. G. 
rough carpenter 
Edmundston 


Spak, M. 
carpenter 
Winnipeg 


Tremblay, J. A. 
trucker — cooper 
Montreal Wharf 


Turner, G. 
collector 
Edmonton 


Twerdochlib, A. 
laborer 
Transcona 


Vanatto, C. 
locomotive engineer 
Sou. Ont. Dist. 


Vezina, J. A. 
asst. chief clerk 
Quebec 


Vidito, C. 
sectionman 
Nictaux 


Wannop, Miss J. H. 


clerk 
Edmonton 


Warren, C. 
foreman 
Nfid. Dist. 





Weedon, R. G. 
stockkeeper 
Toronto 


White, G. V. 
porter 
Winnipeg 


Whitney, A. R. 
agent — operator 
Wiarton 


Whitty, P. J. 
yardman 
Montreal 


Winward, J. F. A. 
sectionman 
Bickerdike 


Woltje, L. R. 
freight agent 
Portage la Prairie 


Woods, D. R. 
operator 
Port Huron 


Employees Granted 
Anruities Under the 
U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Anderson, C. C. 
engine watchman 
Muskegan 


Ayres, E. A. 
section foreman 
Pontiac 


Bailey, C. H. 
car inspector 
Olivers 


Buck, A. E. 
clerk 
Pontiac 


Dippold, F. 
carman 
Virginia 


Dummer, W. P. 
master 
Muskegan 


Durette, A. J. 
stower 
Port Huron 


Fisher, G. J. 
chief yard clerk 
Muskegan 








Godfrey, F. 
car inspector 
Battle Creek 


Goulding, C. C. 
locomotive engineer 
Fort Erie 


Greenuk, M. 
laborer 
Battle Creek 


Harmon, A. H. 
locomotive engineer 
Battle Creek 


Kurzig, F. F. W. 
carman 
Port Huron 


Peabody, E. M. 
caretaker 
St. Lawrence Div 


Pearson, H. R. 
clerk 
Chicago 


Russell, G. M. 
car inspector 
Rouses Point 


Spiller, E. C. 
carman helper 
Island Pond 


Sundstrom, C. A. 
brakeman 
Virginia 


Tratt, S. P. 
clerk 
Ranier 


Turner, G. H. 
baggageman 
Battle Creek 


Tuthill, C. C. 
teleg. operator 
Detroit 


Employees Retired 
Under the Provident 
Fund Act 


Gendron, A.L. 
section foreman 
Hervey Junction 


Grant, R. L. 
section foreman 
Little Bras d'Or 


Higgins, R. O. 
sectionman 
Saint John 








Horseman, J. V. 
section foreman 
Berry Mills 


Jones, F. E. 
sectionman 
Painsec Junction 


Keens, O. A. 
chief clerk 
Levis 


Kitchen, E. E. 
section foreman 
Fredericton 


Leblanc, J. A. 
locomotive engineer 
Moncton 


Leblanc, J. E. 
mechanic 
Moncton 


Lemieux, J. E. R. 
train controller 
Levis 


Lemelin, J. J. 
locomotive fireman 
Joffre 


MacKenzie, J. F. 
chief operator 
Moncton 


Mecinnis, A. A. 
trainman 
Port Hawkesbury 


Randall, F. A. 
special agent 
Moncton 


Ratchford, G. A. 
clerk 
Sydney 


Roy, U. 
section foreman 
Amaui 


Ryan, W. A. 
machinist 
Moncton 


Sears, H. M. 
roadmaster 
Sussex 


Stevenson, M. R. 
crossing watchman 
Truro 


Tremblay, J. T. A. 
operator 
St. Leonard 








be a travel salesman: 
talk 
promote 
sell 


summer 
discount 


fares 





